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and also filled in some ways the office of delegate or
agent of the British ministers; but the time when his
lightest word or a stroke of his pen carried greater
weight than all the speeches of the members of the
Legislative Assembly, when he might, as he wished,
dismiss the members of his Councils or prorogue Par-
liament, was for ever gone. A Canadian Prime Minister
and a Canadian Executive now bore the complete re-
sponsibility for the internal administration of the
Dominion, and, in these matters they were held
responsible only to a House of Commons, like the
Parliament at Westminster elected by the people by
universal suffrage. The federal Parliament alone had
the right to legislate for all of Canada, though, in
theory, the legislative authority of the British Parlia-
ment extended over all the Empire and any Act of a
colonial legislature, which conflicted with a British
Act was, in advance, declared null and inoperative.
Master now of its internal affairs, as it never before had
been, Canada was more and more inclined to consider
the colonial bond only as a permanent alliance between
two nations. But if such was the conception of the
Canadian statesmen, in the years following Confedera-
tion, there was no sign to indicate that it was also the
conception of the British ministers. Self-government
was not complete freedom. The Dominions might
administer their own affairs but it was in no way con-
sidered necessary that they should participate more or
less actively in the foreign policy of the Empire, to the
detriment of the diplomatic unity of an Empire, of
which London had every intention of remaining both
the head and the motive power.

Thus, when in 1871, London and Washington began